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and ties together many of his most diverse acts, which can to some
degree be 'understood9 by a sympathetic adult, and which changes
its structure by gradations through the processes of growth and
experience."
In this connection, Lewin1 has attempted to avoid confusion
between what he calls the "phenomenal" and the "genetic"
aspects of behaviour. An embarrassed child, for example, may
exhibit shyness or he may over-compensate and become loud-
voiced and assertive. The phenomenal aspect would be the actual
behaviour; the genetic or genotypic aspect would be the under-
lying feeling or attitude which is expressed in one or other of those
ways.
Shirley, too, reported examples of this. She gives instances of
one pattern of behaviour giving way to another while the under-
lying personality trend maintained its main direction. Three
babies were described as "unco-operative" in the various tests
and experiments. They habitually screamed during their tests
until they learned to walk, after which they became the most
strongly addicted of the children to escaping from the examina-
tion. First they screamed and later they ran away; but naturally
the same attitude of being unco-operative to psychological
examination underlies both behaviours.
Burks2 herself made an interesting study of the predictability
of children's behaviour in new social situations. She wanted to
see how far people who knew children well would be able to pre-
dict what their behaviour would be. She got nursery school
teachers to indicate what they believed the children's behaviour
would be in three situations standardized by Marston. The first
involved reaction to a stranger, the second, compliance in opening
a difficult latch, and the third, self-assertion in the presence of
desired toys. On reaction to a stranger, independent predictions
of two teachers correlated to the extent of .82, which of course is
much higher than is generally obtained between trait ratings.
The correlations were very much lower in the other two cases,
both as regards prediction and as regards the relation of the two
tests. She suggests that the quality of a child's social feeling may
be a pervasive and recognisable idiosyncrasy which can be
translated into predictions of behaviour in new situations; but that
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